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EDITORIAL NOTES 



George Herbert Locke 



The Journal of School Geography for September has a very clever and 
interesting sketch entitled " A Novel School : Mistress Europe teaching her 
Children," by Joan Berenice Reynolds. It is one of the cleverest and most 
suggestive sketches we have seen, and is well worth discussing with children 
of even high-school grade. 

Even the old conservative bodies are beginning to feel the importance 
of the great onward movement in education, and the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science was stirred at its recent meeting by a proposal 
to form a section for the discussion of educational questions and to prepare 
the ground for a wider and more effective system of scientific and technical 
instruction-. With characteristic British prudence they will " consider " the 
matter, but it is almost certain that such a section will be formed at the 
meeting next year at Glasgow. 

The following extract from the program of the higher schools of Ger- 
many, as laid down by the minister, shows the importance with which the 
study of the native language is viewed: 

In the organization of our secondary schools, the instruction in German is second 
only to that in religion in its ethical importance. The task imposed on it is one of 
excessive difficulty, and can only be worthily achieved by a teacher who, assisted by 
a thorough comprehension of our language and its history, upheld by enthusiasm for 
the treasures of our literature, and animated by a patriotic disposition, is enabled to 
inspire the receptive hearts of our young people with love for the German tongue, 
German nationality, and German intellectual greatness. 

School and Home Education has arisen from the disastrous fire which 
swept everything away — even that most valuable of all assets to the publisher 
— the subscription list. It is now doing business at the old stand, Bloom- 
ington, 111., and the Public School Publishing Company desires any of our 
readers who may be subscribers to that journal to send at once their names 
and addresses and the time of expiration of their paid subscription as nearly 
as they can remember. We congratulate Mr. Brown on his enterprise in 
getting his paper out on time in spite of all the discouraging circumstances, 
and we hope the School and Home will enter on a career of new and even 
greater prosperity. 

Secondary education in Victoria, in the new commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, seems to be in a bad way if we can judge from three resolutions passed 
at a recent meeting. They were to this effect : 

That the present condition of secondary education in Victoria is extremely unsat- 
isfactory, and that sweating among secondary teachers prevails to a deplorable extent ; 
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that these evils are mainly due to the absence of any state regulation as to the com- 
petence of persons engaged in secondary teaching ; that legislation is urgently 
demanded with a view to securing proper efficiency; and that it should take the form 
of compulsory registration of teachers and schools. 

It seems as if Australia might learn from her " sister within the empire," 
Canada, in educational organization as well as in political federation. 

Holland is making remarkable progress in the support given to educa- 
tion. Twenty years ago her expenditure on elementary education was about 
$1,500,000, while this year she appropriated for the same purpose about 
$4,350,000. The schools are almost free, the fee charged being about a 
penny a week, but there is exemption from even this in the case of those too 
poor to pay. Every town of more than 20,000 inhabitants is bound to main- 
tain a gymnasium, and in all secondary schools English, French, and Ger- 
man form part of the curriculum. There is a special effort now being made 
to make free provision for those boys who propose to enter commercial or 
industrial occupation, for in this way Holland hopes to regain some of her 
ancient prestige as a great commercial nation. 

At the fall meeting of the Michigan Schoolmasters' Club, to be held at 
Ann Arbor, November 30 and December 1, the following topics are to be dis- 
cussed: 1. The newly formulated entrance requirements to the University of 
Michigan. 2. High School Statistics, wherein an attempt will be made to 
discover what statistics are of permanent worth and to determine how uni- 
formity may be obtained both as to content and form. 3. To what extent 
should collateral work be insisted on in the study of the Ancient Languages 
and in History? 4. Rhetoricals in the High School. 5. The Place of Phys- 
ical Geography in the Program of Studies. 6. The Equipment of the High 
School Principal. This program is rich in suggestion for high-school men, 
and promises to bring out a large attendance. Principal J. H. Harris, of 
Bay City, is President of the club, and Superintendent H. M. Slauson, of Ann 
Arbor, Secretary. 

Mr. L. D. Harvey, State Superintendent of Education in Wisconsin, 
has been issuing some very suggestive pamphlets upon various departments 
of educational work in that state. The latest of these is a List of Books for 
High School Libraries. It is a difficult matter to make a judicious selection 
of books covering such a wide range of subjects, so it is not a matter of great 
surprise that some departments have suffered. The department of "peda- 
gogy " is singularly unfortunate, and the absence of a book such as Hanus' 
Educational Aims and Educational Values, which deals particularly with 
problems of secondary education, raises some doubt as to the selective 
powers of the author. Dr. Dewey's School and Society and President Eliot's 
Educational Reform are not mentioned. Russell's excellent work on The 
Secondary Schools of Germany and Laurie's Historical Survey of Pre-Chris- 
tian Education have no place under "history of education." If the special 
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notice on page 4 means that all books purchased with the library funds must 
be selected from this list we fear that this restriction in choice in these two 
departments will be an injustice. 

It is pleasant to read that such cordial relations exist between England 
and France as far as educational development and relative progress along 
practical lines are concerned. On the first of last month fifty-four selected 
English candidates entered the French Scoles normales in different parts of 
France as refietitrices. These ecoles normales are secular state schools 
where all religions are tolerated and where at the age of sixteen, students 
enter to fit themselves for the positions of teachers in elementary schools. 
Each department in France has one such school. The general teaching of 
English is carried on by French teachers, but these re'pe'titrices from England 
are expected to supplement this by giving the students "true and vivid 
impressions of English life and literature and to make them familiar with 
English colloquially." This scheme has been in operation some seven years 
and has proved of great educational value. The women who obtain such 
positions have splendid chances to study the French system of education 
from the inside, to receive many suggestions that will be valuable to them in 
the teaching to which they will return, and to confer much benefit upon the 
schools in France to which they are temporarily attached. 

That the interest in the training of teachers as a department of university 
work is increasing in England is clearly shown by the action of the confer- 
ence of the representatives of the London colleges in passing the following 
resolutions : (1) That it is desirable that a department for the study of theoret- 
ical and practical pedagogy should be formed in connection with the new 
University of London. (2) That it is desirable that at its head there should be 
a university professor of education capable of superintending both the theoret- 
ical and practical training. (3) That the course of training should be post- 
graduate. (4) That graduates of any university in the British Empire, or 
persons who have passed a final degree examination of any such university, 
may be admitted to the course of training. (5) That the course of training 
occupy one academical year. (6) That an examination be held to which 
those students shall be admitted who have completed the prescribed course 
and have satisfied the professor in their practical work. (7) That a special 
diploma or certificate be given to successful candidates. (8) That the 
course should include (i) the study of educational theory, history, and prac- 
tice, including method, school organization, and hygiene ; (ii) practical train- 
ing in teaching in a school or schools specially recognized for that purpose. 
(9) That students should have the opportunity of teaching and seeing teach- 
ing in a variety of schools. 

It is always with pleasure and profit that we read the annual address of 
Superintendent Greenwood, of Kansas City, Mo., to his teachers. They are 
truly "heart to heart" talks, and are responsible for that unity of interest in 
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educational matters so characteristic of that city. In his recent address he 
thus aptly describes the great activity in school work which is so apparent in 
the country : 

The teacher who sits still and expects to see the school work of this country go 
on in the same way, year after year, simply reads the educational signs of the times 
backward. Life, movement, activity are manifest everywhere from the vacation 
schools of the crowded cities through the summer schools of the universities in every 
section of this country. Old institutions that were living on a dead record of the past 
have been rejuvenated, and are now using all the latent forces at their command to 
keep up with their younger and more vigorous and progressive rivals. Teachers, 
principals, and superintendents are spending their summer vacations at the great 
universities in order to understand, to appreciate, and to adapt university methods to 
their lower grade work, while the universities in their summer schools are putting 
forward, as teachers and lecturers, their brightest and most ambitious professors to 
instruct those in attendance. 

It is beginning to be recognized that good methods are very closely akin, 
although applied in modified forms, in all grades of schools, and that open-minded 
teachers are seeking the best that has yet been discovered in the theory and practice 
of education, or in the art of imparting knowledge, or improved methods of presenta- 
tion. Those who went away this past summer to increase their present store of 
learning by study and observation will go into school this fall with a wider horizon 
and a very different outlook from the one they had when the schools closed in June. 
They have come in contact with another order of mind, with another educational 
atmosphere, with another spiritual influence, and with a newer and broader concep- 
tion of education and the many currents of influence that are pouring into our civili- 
zation to make up the composite that we call our national life. 

We need lifting up out of the lower ground, out of the shadows, to the hilltops 
and the mountain tops, so as to see all that vast educational plain, and to under- 
stand the play of the myriad forces at work there, shaping into form the institutional 
life of our people. We are working with destiny — the destiny of this nation. It is 
no ordinary trust — it is the highest ever imposed on man and woman. Do you know 
it and feel it as a great force working in all things round about us ? 

The National Herbart Society has been reorganized and will be hence- 
forth known as the National Society for the Scientific Study of Education. 
The Committee on Reorganization, Messrs. F. G. Blair, Charles De Garmo, 
Charles A. McMurry, and Edward R. Shaw, have sent out the following 
statement of the aim and proposed plan of organization for the society: 

ARTICLE I— Its Object 
The name suggests the general purpose of the society. It contemplates a seri- 
ous, continuous, intensive study of educational problems. It stands for no particular 
creed or propaganda. It seeks nothing short of the truth and stands for nothing else. 
In aim and spirit and method it seeks to be scientific. 

ARTICLE II — Plan of Organization 
Sec. 1. Members. 1. The society consists of active and associate members. 
2. Active members. The active membership shall, for the present, be limited to 
100. Only active members may take part in the discussions. 
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3. The chief qualification for active membership shall be the possession of time, 
ability, and inclination to undertake a serious scientific study of educational problems. 
A fee (say $2 or $3) per year will be charged. 

4. Vacancies, when occurring in the active body, shall be filled by election at 
the first meeting. 

5. Associate members. Anyone may become an associate member by paying a 
yearly fee of $1. Such members shall be entitled to receive the publications of the 
society and to attend all its meetings. 

Sec. 2. Officers and committees. I. The officers of the society shall consist of a 
president, a secretary, and a treasurer, who shall be elected yearly at the winter 
session of the society. 

2. A committee consisting of the president, secretary, treasurer, and two other 
active members of the society shall carry into effect the will of the active body respect- 
ing the subjects to be discussed at its meeting and the matter which is to appear in 
its publications. 

Sec. 3. Publications. I. The society shall publish The Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Scientific Study of Education, and such supplements as it sees fit to add. 

2. The time of publishing the yearbook or supplements shall be determined by 
the committee. 

3. These publications shall be sent to the active and associate members of the 
society. 

ARTICLE III 

Sec. I. Time and place of meetings. I. This society shall meet twice a year. 

2. One of these meetings shall be in connection with and at the same time and 
place as the National Educational Association ; the other in connection with and at 
the same time and place of meeting as the Department of Superintendence. 

3. All the details of these meetings shall be determined by the committee. 

The Outlook of New York City recently published the following excellent 
list of books in answer to the request of a reader who desired to know what 
books on natural history were suitable for a school library the cost not to 
exceed $75 or possibly $100. The explanations of the editor of the depart- 
ment of queries we quote, with the list. 

The following list of books relating to Natural History and cognate subjects was 
prepared at our request by a teacher of experience. Other correspondents and readers 
will, we think, find it useful. Any bookseller could procure the works named, but the 
prices given are those actually obtained by one library buying all the books and 
receiving a discount : " Autobiography of the Earth," Hutchinson, 96c; " First Book 
in Geology," Shaler, 95c; "Geological Excursions," Winchell, JSi; "Story of our 
Continent," Shaler, 80c; "Nature and Man in America," Shaler, 96c; "Introduction 
to Geology," Scott, JS1.71; " Rivers of North America," Russell, $1.28; "How Plants 
Grow," Gray, 76c; "How to Know the Wild Flowers," Dana, $1.40 ; "Botanizing," 
Bailey, 48c; "Plant Life," Barnes, #1.07; "Elementary Botany," Atkinson, #1.19; 
" Trees of the Northern United States," Apgar, 95c; " How to Know the Ferns," 
'Parsons, #1.20; "Moulds, Mildew, and Mushrooms," Underwood, $1.43; "Life and 
Her Children," Buckley, 96c; " Days out-of-doors," Abbott, 96c; " Wild Neighbors," 
Ingersoll, 96c; "Boys and Girls in Biology," Stevenson, 64c; " Zoology," Packard, 
$2.28 ; "Insect Life," Comstock, 96c; "Ants, Bees, and Wasps," Lubbock, $1.28; 
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"Aquatic Insects," Miall, $1.12; "Entomology for Beginners," Packard, #1.33; 
"Life of a Butterfly," Scudder, 75c; "Brief Guide to Common Butterflies," Scudder, 
94c; Butterflies," Scudder, $1.43; "Life Histories of American Insects," Weed, 96c; 
" Manual of Vertebrate Animals," Jordan, $2.03 ; " Handbook of Birds of Eastern 
North America," Chapman, $1.92 ; "Aspects of the Earth," Shaler, #1.60; "Lakes 
of North America," Russell, $1.50; "Trees of Northeastern America," Newhall, 
31.12; " Butterfly Book," Holland, $2.55 ; "American Fishes," Goode, #2.24 ; "Bird 
Neighbors," Blanchan, $1.28; "Birds that Hunt and are Hunted," Blanchan, #1.28; 
"Evolution of Geography," Keane, #1.60 ; "Winners in Life's Race," Fisher, 96c; 
"Curious Homes and Their Tenants," Beard, 59c; " Sparks from a Geologist's Ham- 
mer," Winchell, $1; "Our Native Ferns," Underwood, jSi; "Walks and Talks in the 
Geological Field," Winchell, $1; "Forms of Water in Clouds and Rivers," Tyndall, 
96c; "First Book of Physical Geography," Tarr, 99c; "Elementary Physiology, 
Morgan, 58c; "Elementary Meteorology," Waldo, #1.50; "Elementary Physiogra- 
phy," Thornton, 72c; " Elementary Meteorology," Davis, #2.50 ; " Physical Proper- 
ties of Gases," Kimball, 80c; "Sound, Light, and Heat," Wright, 72c; "Electricity," 
Brennan, 48c; "Wireless Telegraphy," Bottone, 64c; "Electricity," Caillard, 80c; 
"Whirlwinds, Cyclones, and Tornadoes," Davis, 38c; Elementary Meteorology," 
Ward, $1.12; "Minerals, and How to Study Them," Dana, $1.13; "Fairyland of 
Science," Fishes, 96c; " The Sun," Young, $1.28 ; " Volcanoes, Their Structure, etc.," 
Bonney, #1.28 ; "Earthquakes and Other Earth Movements," Milne, $ 1. 12; "Stories 
of Insect Life," Murfeldt and Weed, 30c; "Citizen Bird," Wright and Coues, $1.35; 
"Our Native Trees," Keeler, $1.60; "Familiar Trees and Their Leaves," Matthews, 
$1.12; "Shrubs of Northeastern America," Newhall, #1.12; "Guide to the Trees," 
Lounsberry, #1.60 ; " Extinct Monsters," Hutchinson, #1.26 ; " Ice-Work, Present and 
Past," Bonney, 96c; "Story of the Hills," Hutchinson, 96c; "North American Slime- 
Moulds," Macbride, $2.03 ; " Lessons with Plants," Bailey, 99c; " Nature and Work 
of Plants," Macdougal, 72c; "Plant Relation," Coulter, 99c; "Plant Structures," 
Coulter, #1.08 ; " Our Native Birds," Lange, 90c; " Manual of Zoology," Parker and 
Haswell, $1.44; "Colors of Animals," Poulton, $1. 12 ; "Geographical and Geologi- 
cal Distribution of Animals," Heilprin, 96c; "Wonders of the Yellowstone," Richard- 
son, 96c; "Gleaning sfrom Nature," Blatchley, $1.13; "Physiography for Advanced 
Students," Simmons, 99c; " Glaciers of North America," Russell, $1.75 ; " Physiology 
of the Senses," McKendrick and Snodgrass, $1.20; "Introduction to Zoology," 
Davenport, $1-20. 

Mr. Lawrence C. Hull, principal of the academic department of the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, recently contributed to the Evening Post of 
New York City a very able article on the " Private School for Boys," its 
necessity, its opportunity, its conduct, and its future. The author acknowl- 
edges the indebtedness of the private school to the public high school and 
writes in an optimistic manner of the progress that is being made in the 
methods of instruction. The following extracts will give our readers a clue 
to his point of view : 

But the quiet revolution in the life of American secondary schools within the last 
half-century has included many other elements in a boy's development besides the 
sharpening of his wits or his preparation for a college examination. Let me mention 
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briefly some of the changes that have come in secondary-school life within the last 
twenty-five years. 

The work of " keeping " a private school for boys has become more of a profes- 
sion, less of a business. There are still altogether too many schools maintained solely 
for the profit of the proprietors ; but most of the purely proprietary schools are now 
administered with a genuine desire to serve other besides merely mercenary ends, and 
the number of richly endowed schools has increased notably. The work of the teacher 
in such a school now calls for men who have professional qualifications, and who 
intend to teach throughout their lives. Schools of high grade can no longer afford 
to stock their corps with fresh college graduates, who wish to teach for two or three 
years before they continue their studies for some other profession ; and, furthermore, 
no reputable school can afford to place boys in the hands of men and women who 
have not carried their own studies beyond a secondary school. 

Most of the really strong schools demand in the heads of their departments men 
whose studies and experience have already made them professional experts. No 
change in the organization of the school is more noteworthy or more fruitful of good 
than this departmental organization, which has given trained directive energy to the 
work of the different parts of the school machine. The school must still reflect the 
character of its head ; must still be in brain and heart largely what he is ; but a well- 
organized department guarantees effective administration, affords the head of the 
department an opportunity to reveal his executive capacity, and safeguards the pupil 
from injury at the hands of incompetent instructors. 

Comparatively few private schools restrict their work to preparing boys for col- 
lege. The wisest students of educational science agree that the same course of study 
that prepares most effectively for college will give the largest educational results to 
the young man whose academic training ends with the close of his school work. But 
the varying demands of American colleges and scientific schools compel the outlining 
of different courses of study. Yet it is clearly seen that even in schools that profess to 
do nothing but fit for college the curriculum is broader than college requirements 
would make it. The schoolboy is now thought of as an embryonic citizen of the 
republic, as a member of the school community, whose school life should fit him for 
the larger life of the civic community. This is the explanation of much of the educa- 
tional ferment of these later years ; of the wholesome interest in the study of history, 
especially of American history ; of the struggle to find a place for economics, more 
modern languages, and physical science in the curriculum ; of the heroic and fruitful 
attempt to teach English in such a way that the graduate of a good school may love 
our classic literature and may write and speak clearly and effectively ; of the delib- 
erate and systematic employment of outdoor athletic sports as a means to evoke and 
train such elements of manhood as cannot be touched by the quiet work of the class 
room. 

Yet this extraordinary interest in the boy's larger growth has not come at a sacri- 
fice of an interest in pure scholarship. There never has been a time when the philoso- 
phy and the practice of teaching have been so widely and so carefully discussed. A 
whole library of pedagogic literature dealing with secondary-school problems has 
been written within the last fifteen years. Educational associations, schoolmasters' 
clubs, teachers' magazines, special committees for discussing educational doctrine and 
outlining courses of study, frequent conferences between college professors and school- 
teachers, increasing comity between school and college, and a clearer recognition of 
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the fact that the two institutions are engaged in the same work — these are only a few 
of the evidences that in the effort to help make a civic leader the school is not forget- 
ting that its first function after all is to train a boy's mind. 

From this public service for the country's schools it is unfortunately true that 
many heads of private schools have held aloof, or have taken part in public discussion 
only when selfish ends might be served by the prominence thus gained. But most of 
those who teach in private schools today are less exclusive in sentiment and practice 
than most of the same class were twenty years ago. There is a growing sense of pro- 
fessional union between private and public schoolmen, which is both the evidence 
and the result of the professional nature of the work that each is doing. 

Mr. F. A. Ogg, of the Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, has 
been making an investigation into the teaching of history in Indiana, and 
finds that a very small proportion of the teachers are teachers of history 
exclusively, this subject being most often combined with English or with 
Latin. Out of 125 schools reporting, Mr. Ogg says in 100 history is being 
taught by persons who have not specialized in this subject, and he concludes 
that " the most serious need of the history work in the high schools of Indiana 
is the introduction, as rapidly as possible, of teachers who through long and 
careful and patient historical study have really paid the price of the truest 
success in history teaching." The university, on the one hand, must recog- 
nize the importance of this subject in our schools and encourage preparation 
for the teaching of it, and school boards, on the other hand, must provide for 
such remuneration as will justify persons in specializing in it. Mr. Ogg cer- 
tainly agrees with the position taken by Mr. McManis in his article in this 
number, and the inference is that conditions in Indiana do not differ much 
from those in California, for he says at the end of his interesting article : 
" Only very slowly has the truth dawned upon us that the teaching of history 
requires specially prepared teachers, just as languages or mathematics. 
The great work immediately before us is to break down the all too common 
habit of supposing that, while some peculiar fitness is required for the teach- 
ing of geometry and Latin and physics, the work of teaching history may 
very well be put off upon anybody who aspires after it, or will submit to it, 
or happens to have a vacant period on the schedule." 



